Home for Seven in an L ‘nplanned Settlement 


TWO ASPECTS OF AMERICAN MIGRATION 


(See inside front cover; also page 147) 
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ISSUE 


Contributors and Articles 


Francis Bippie, as Solicitor General of the United 
States, has received much of the responsibility for the 
Immigration and Naturalization services, as a result of 
the recent transfer of these services from the Depart- 
ment of Labor to the Department of Justice. In his 
article, “American-Aliens and the Registration Act of 
1940,” (page 143) the Solicitor General answers some 
of the questions which have arisen in the minds of citi- 
zens and aliens alike in connection with the adoption 
of a more positive national policy for the control and 
protection of aliens. 

Mr. Biddle reassures “American-Aliens” that the pur- 
pose of registration and fingerprinting is as much to 
protect them against indiscriminate “witch-hunting,” 
as it is to assist the Department of Justice in discovering 
and eliminating disloyal fifth column elements. The 
Solicitor General recalls that he was himself finger- 
printed during World War I, as was everyone who 
joined the Army or Navy. He also points out that 
thousands of American citizens are submitting to volun- 
tary fingerprinting every day, by the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation. “Fingerprinting,” he says, “is simply a 
modern device for making sure, when you are trying to 
keep track of a lot of people, that the records do not get 
confused. It is the only infallible method of positively 
identifying a person.” 

Mr. Biddle urges that citizens adopt a kindly attitude 
toward their non-citizen neighbors, and assist them in 
every possible way to understand what is required of 
them under the new registration law. This attitude, he 
says, will not only simplify the work of the Department 
of Justice, but will serve to “weld more closely those 
non-citizens into our own American institutions.” 


Carey McWIuL.iams, Chief of the Division of Immi- 
gration and Housing of the California Department of 
Industrial Relations points the way in “Migration and 
Resettlement of the People” (page 147) toward the 
solution of the seemingly overwhelming problems which 
have arisen out of mass migrations to the West Coast. 
Since 1935 he has watched the constantly growing 
stream of poverty-stricken families seeking new oppor- 
tunities in the vegetable fields, orchards and vineyards 
of this section. He has seen, throughout these years, 
an increasing resentment, as the migrants set up their 
shantytowns and “Hoovervilles” to mar the face of 
California’s landscape. (See front cover) 

Mr. McWilliams points out that migrant farm labor 
is deemed essential in the West Coast region, but de- 


clares much of the present confusion would have been 
avoided through proper planning. “The problem of 


land settlement is an old one in California,” he says, 
“The problem presented by the growth of improperly | 
located, improperly planned, mushroom communities | 
dates from 1880...” 

Basic assumptions with respect to the best methods 
of organizing California’s agricultural economy have, 
according to Mr. McWilliams, been frequently errone- 
ous. A recent proposal to resettle agricultural unem- 
ployed upon part-time subsistence homesteads, does not, 
he says, go far enough. “This type of approach is tanta- 
mount to building hostels for the victims of a system, 
while the maladjustments worked by the system itself 
are permitted to continue without abatement . . . re- 
settlement without reconstruction is not enough,” 


RowLaNb Eccer, Director of the Budget for the 
Commonwealth of Virginia, has. had wide experience 
in the field of public administration. Formerly he was 
Director of the Bureau of Public Administration of the 
University of Virginia; he is now vice-president of the 
American Society for Public Administration. ~ 

Mr. Egger’s article, “Power Is Not Enough,” (see 
page 149) outlines the principles which have guided 
recent administrative reorganizations. He then describes 
the structure of the Division of the Budget in Virginia 
and explains how the reorganization of this division, 
accomplished in February, 1939, has aided in putting 
those principles into practice. He points out that “the 
budget, in fact, is not fundamentally a fiscal document 
at all, nor is the budgetary process a financial procedure. 
... A budget is a work program, and to the extent that 
it reflects purely fiscal considerations it fails in its most 
important objective.” 

Although the new budget program has been effective 
in developing smoother procedures, better control, more 
flexible and responsive administrative mechanism, and 
in securing impressive economies, Mr. Egger believes its 
most important accomplishment has been in improving 
relationships between the Governor's Office and_ the 
various state departments and institutions. Department 
and institution heads are forgetting their poker faces in 
dealing with the Governor's Office. 


On the Cover 


THIS MONTH'S COVER pictures illustrate two aspects of 
the western migration of landless and jobless families. 
The first is the “home” of a family of migratory workers 
in an unplanned settlement. The second is a Farm Se- 
curity Administration Camp for migrant workers. (Se¢ 
article page 147.) Both pictures were taken by Mr. 
Lange of the FSA staff. They are reproduced here with 


the permission of the Farm Security Administration. 
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DEMOCRACY 


DEMOCRACY IS NOT MERELY A FORM OF GOVERN- 
MENT BUT A WAY OF LIFE, A SET OF SOCIAL HABITS, A 
CODE OF ETHICS. IT CONCERNS NOT ONLY THE OR- 
GANIZATION AND FUNCTIONS OF GOVERNMENT, BUT 
ALSO THE RIGHTS AND DUTIES OF INDUSTRY, CAPITAL 
AND LABOR, POSSESSION AND USE OF PROPERTY, AND, 
MORE IMPORTANT THAN ALL THIS, THE HEALTH, 
HAPPINESS, PERPETUATION, EDUCATION AND IM- 
PROVEMENT OF THE GENERAL POPULATION. MOST 
IMPORTANT OF ALL, BECAUSE MOST FUNDAMENTAL, 
ARE THE DEMOCRATIC HABITS OF THE PEOPLE, THE 
BALANCING OF INDIVIDUAL FREEDOM BY SOCIAL RE- 
SPONSIBILITY, THE CONTROL OF EMOTIONS BY INTEL- 
LIGENCE, COMPLIANCE WITH THE WILL OF THE MaA- 
JORITY AND RELIANCE ON EDUCATION RATHER THAN 
FORCE TO SWAY PUBLIC OPINION. 

EDWIN G. CONKLIN 
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American-Aliens and 
The Registration Act of 1940 


New Law Designed to Protect Loyal Non-Citizens and Combat Disloyalty 


By Francis BIDDLE 
Solicitor General of the United States 


oer our Constitution and laws the control 
of naturalization and immigration to this 
country is vested in the United States Govy- 
ernment. Until recently those duties have been 
under the direction of the Department of Labor— 
probably because immigrants to this country were 
considered largely in relation to labor problems. 


The first great masses of people who came here 


from overseas were manual workers. They 
helped to build our highways, our railroads and 
our cities. 

For some time President Roosevelt has been 
sending to Congress various plans calling for the 
reorganization of different branches of the gov- 
ernment. On May 22, 1940, he submitted a plan 
transferring to the Department of Justice the Im- 
migration and Naturalization services, including 
the Border Patrol. In a message explaining this 
transfer he said: 


“The startling sequence of international events 
which has occurred . . . has necessitated a review 
of the measures required for the Nation’s safety . . . 
I am convinced that under existing conditions the 
immigration and naturalization activities can best 
contribute to the national well-being only if they 
are closely integrated with the activities of the 
Department of Justice.” 


This order of transfer was duly approved by 
Congress and took effect on June 14, 1940. The 
Attorney-General of the United States directed me 
to coordinate this work with other services of the 
Department of Justice—primarily the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation, the Civil Liberties Bureau, 
and the recently organized Neutrality Unit. Lem- 
uel B. Schofield, a Major of Infantry during the 
World War, and former Assistant District At- 
torney and Director of Public Safety in Philadel- 
phia, has been appointed as a Special Assistant to 
the Attorney-General to be administrative head 
of the Immigration and Naturalization Service. 

The federal laws against espionage and sabo- 
tage apply alike to aliens and citizens. The De- 
partment of Justice is charged with the duty of 


detecting and apprehending all violators of those 
laws, whether citizens or aliens, and of prosecut- 
ing violators. In the case of a citizen, arrest and 
prosecution are the remedies. When aliens abuse 
our hospitality, there is a further remedy—depor- 
tation. 

The reorganization plan will enable the govern- 
ment to deal more effectively and more promptly 
with alien violators of our laws because it will in- 
tegrate all activities dealing with aliens in the De- 
partment of Justice, whose duty it is to enforce 
the law. The work of the Border Patrol, the im- 
migration inspectors, and the naturalization off- 
cers will be brought together but not merged with 
the two Department of Justice units concerned 
with subversive activities, the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation and the Neutrality Unit, which en- 
force the law and deal with lawbreakers, and with 
the Civil Liberties Division, which sees to it that 
the rights of individuals are not violated. 

In the administration of the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service, the policies of the Depart- 
ment of Justice will be controlled by two major 
objectives: The vigorous and effective enforce- 
ment of our laws, and the full protection of the 
civil rights of all persons in the United States. 
Both these objectives were clearly recognized by 
the President when he said: 


“While it is designed to afford more effective con- 
trol over aliens, this proposal does not reflect any in- 
tention to deprive them of their civil liberties or 
otherwise to impair their legal status. This reor- 
ganization will enable the government to deal quickly 
with those aliens who conduct themselves in a man- 
ner that conflicts with the public interest.” 


The tragedy to western civilization through 
which we have been living these last terrible 
months has made us alive to the threat of espi- 
onage and treason within our democracy — a 
feared danger which we cannot see, but which we 
must be alert to discover and destroy before it is 
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too late. The individual citizen, of course, feels 
powerless to combat this subversive evil, and the 
fear of “fifth column” activities has naturally 
made some sections of our population hysterical. 

One form that this hysteria has taken is the 
wholesale denunciation of all aliens living in 
America, a confession of fear and weakness that 
sees a spy behind every foreign accent. Where in- 
dividuals have taken the law into their hands there 
have been instances of mob violence. A religious 
sect, known as Jehovah’s Witnesses, have been 
repeatedly set upon and beaten. They had com- 
mitted no crime; but the mob adjudged they had, 
and meted out mob punishment. The Attorney- 
General has ordered an investigation of these out- 
rages. 

There is no cause for mass hysteria; no justifi- 
cation for mob violence. As a peaceful nation we 
have, perhaps, been slow to realize the danger. But 
today we are all of us alive to the immediate threat. 
The Department of Justice is well equipped to 
recognize the real danger spots and to deal with 
them vigorously. With the cooperation of the 
American people the Justice Department will root 
out espionage and sabotage wherever it threatens. 
The people must be alert and watchful, and above 
all cool and sane. Since mob violence will make 
the government’s task infinitely more difficult, it 
will not be tolerated. We shall not defeat the Nazi 
evil by emulating its methods. 


INTERNAL SITUATION WELL IN HAND 


We are equipped to meet all dangers that come 
from within. Our laws are adequate to cope with 
those dangers, and if there is any point at which 
they prove inadequate, we shall ask the Congress 
to strengthen them. For the enforcement of those 
laws, the Federal Bureau of Investigation has a 
competent group of trained men. It has the coop- 
eration of state and local police agencies through- 
out the country. In adequate laws and competent 
loyal officials to administer them, the American 
people place their reliance. 

This transfer of immigration and naturaliza- 
tion activities to the Department of Justice has 
raised the question in the minds of a good many 
non-citizens as to whether it was effected with a 
view of making far more drastic the regulations 
governing their status in the United States. I 
have in mind particularly those refugees who have 
sought shelter with us from the horror of war 
and persecution in their own countries. Our 
policy must, of course, be worked out to fit the 
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needs of a rapidly changing world, but I want to 
assure you that we shall not abandon the funda- 
mental principles of American democracy which 
include a generous and just treatment to innocent 
sufferers from any country who have sought 
refuge with us. 


The “footprints of the Trojan horse” are first | 


found in the treacherous propaganda which leads 
to the ruthless persecution of minorities, and 
thereafter their purpose is to make us break down 
our American democratic insistence on freedom 
of speech, religious worship, and freedom of as- 
sembly by stirring up religious and racial hatred 
within the United States. 

REQUIREMENTS OF REGISTRATION ACT 

And now let us turn to the new Alien Registra- 
tion Act of 1940. The law requires registration 
of all aliens—that is, unnaturalized foreigners— 
who are now in the United States. This means 
that every person who is not a citizen of the United 
States will have to register with the government. 
This registration does not begin immediately, but 
starts September first and lasts four months 
through 1940. 

The law applies to persons of all nationalities. 
Anyone who is not a citizen and who wilfully does 
not register will be subject to fine and imprison- 
ment. 

This law does not represent any change in the 
policy of the United States government toward 
non-citizens. We are exercising stricter control, 
it is true, of the aliens who seek to come here; but 
the United States will treat non-citizens, of what- 
ever nationality, who are within our borders, as 
guests of the country. We are requiring registra- 
tion of foreigners not only as a means of identifi- 
cation, but to protect their interests during these 
difficult times. 

Registration records will, in accordance with 
the provisions of the act, be secret and confiden- 
tial, and will be available only to persons desig- 
nated by the Commissioner, with the approval of 
the Attorney-General, so that no one may. have 
any fear that these records will be used for black- 
lists or for the purpose of discriminating against 
aliens. 

Since the principal object of the law is to enable 
us to have an accurate identification of every non- 
citizen, the law also requires that all who register 
shall be fingerprinted. Now, I realize that this 
may sound unpleasant to some people, but it is not 
meant to be so. I was fingerprinted as was every- 
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one else who joined the Army and Navy during 
the Great War; and thousands of decent citizens 
are voluntarily fingerprinted today by the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation. 

Fingerprinting is simply a modern device for 
making sure, when you are trying to keep track 
of a lot of people, that the records do not get con- 
fused. It is the only infallible method of positively 
identifying a person. The fingerprint makes it 
absolutely certain that there is no mistake. 

Now, how will this registration work? First 
of all, let me assure all persons who may be af- 
fected by this act that there is no cause for alarm 
or anxiety. Registration will take place in every 
postoffice in the country, and probably in some of 
the schools, so that no one will need to travel very 
far to register. The Postoffice Department and 
the Bureau of the Census are working out the de- 
tails of the plan with this Department and these 
details will be announced as soon as they are ready. 
We will make every effort to keep the public fully 
informed from time to time. 

We should remember that all Americans were 
at one time or another immigrants from other 
lands. The genius of many countries, the ancient 
aspirations of many races, have built into what is 
America. Unfortunately, there are some foreign- 
ers who are disloyal to America, who do not wish 
to accept our ways and who use our freedom of 
speech and of the press to foment disunity and 
sedition. These persons we will apprehend, but 
we will also see to it that loyal American-Aliens 
are not unjustly condemned for the disloyal be- 
havior of a few. Registration will be their pro- 
tection from persecution. 

We are asking our non-citizens that they co- 
operate with the government by registering; and 
all citizens that they help us to carry out this 
program in a friendly manner so that we do not 
antagonize the great masses of our foreign popu- 
lation. In this connection, I suggest that citizens 
may be of great help to their non-citizen neigh- 
bors; and, when the time comes, they can explain 
to those who don’t speak English very well what 
the registration is and where aliens have to go and 
what information they must give. Such a kindly 
attitude will do a great deal to weld more closely 
those non-citizens into our own American institu- 
tions. 

As I have said, our intentions in this program 
are entirely friendly toward the alien. But, we 
expect similar treatment in return. We expect 
every loyal foreigner who is not a citizen to come 


forward and register. The law carries criminal 
penalties for failure to register. Those who refuse 
to register will be prosecuted. I realize that in 
many cases there may be uncertainty about 
whether or not a person is a citizen; but, I assure 
you that whenever there is any doubt, registration 
will be taken as evidence of good faith and of a 
desire to be loyal to the country. 
To hold our aliens at arm’s length, under sus- 
picion and harassment, is hardly calculated to 
make them enthusiastic about our institutions. 
Rather, let us interpret our own unshakable faith 
in and abiding love for these United States to 
those ignorant or misinformed persons who, un- 
der pressure of a propaganda meant to dazzle 
them by the success of the totalitarian conquests, 
are wavering in their belief in our democratic 
system. 
Here is a chance to educate aliens in our ways 
—not by hatred and oppression, but by the gener- 
ous light of shared knowledge—knowledge of our 
struggle for independence, of our tradition of free 
speech and equality under the law, of the history 
of our achievements. Yes, of our failures, too, so 
that the sum and substance of the American Ad- 
venture—struggling, failing, but achieving and 
growing as steadily as we hold to the dream—can 
be set against the flaming cruelties and slavery of 
the other way of life. 
In conclusion, I have referred to “American- 
Aliens,’’in the titleofthis article. I call them Ameri- 
can-Aliens, foreigners who are making their homes 
here, because they are potential Americans. The 
Department of Justice is dedicated to its name— 
to the task of justice. It is here to see that the 
rights of free speech, free worship, free assembly 
are not violated. It is here to apprehend those who 
would undermine our national life and security 
and destroy those rights. It is the safeguard of 
democracy for American citizens and American- 
Aliens. 
The following is the exchange of correspond- 
ence between the Department of Justice and Gov- 
ernor Cooper of Tennessee. 
Nashville, Tennessee 
July 1, 1940 

Hon. Robert H. Jackson 

Attorney-General of the United States 

Department of Justice 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Attorney-General: 

Nashville, the capital city of Tennessee, and other 
cities of Tennessee have already promulgated regula- 


(Continued on page 157) 
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Federal-State Conference to Consider Law 


Enforcement Problems of National Defense | 


Orgamzations of State Officials Call Meeting 
in Cooperation with Department of Justice 


oo Conference on Law Enforce- 
ment Problems of National Defense will 
meet at the Department of Justice Building in 
Washington on August 5 and 6. The meeting was 
called under the joint sponsorship of the Gover- 


nors’ Conference, the 
Council of State Govern- 
ments, the National Asso- 
ciation of Attorneys-Gen- 
eral, and the Interstate 
Commission on Crime, in 
cooperation with the 
United States Department 
of Justice. 

The announcement of 
the conference stressed the 
importance of adequate 
representation of every 
state in order that all 
viewpoints may be pre- 
sented and that the con- 


ference may have a complete view of the plans, 
policies, and experience of all states in connection 
with law enforcement aspects of the defense pro- 


gram. 


WILLIAM H. VANDERBILT 


Governors 


ELLWOOD J. TURNER 
gislators 


of the Council of State Governments; Attorney- 
General Lawrence C. Jones of Vermont; Attor- 
ney-General Abram P. Staples of Virginia; Judge 
Richard Hartshorne of New Jersey, Chairman of 
the Interstate Commission on Crime; and Con- 


gressman Hatten W. Sum- 
ners, Chairman of the 
House Judiciary Commit- 
tee. Attorney-General Rob- 
ert H. Jackson has desig- 
nated the following com- 
mittee to represent the 
Department of Justice in 
preparations for the con- 
ference: Matthew F. Me- 
Guire, Lawrence M. C. 
Smith, R. Keith Kane, J. 
Leighton Cornwell, Joseph 
Prendergast, and Henry 
A. Schweinhaut. 
Attorney-General Jack- 


son and Solicitor General Francis Biddle will also 
participate in the deliberations of the conference. 
Hubert R. Gallagher, Assistant Director of the 


Council of State Governments, has been made 


Governor William H. Vanderbilt of Rhode 


LAWRENCE C. JONES 
Attorneys-General 


Island, who heads the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the 
Governors’ Conference, 
will serve as Chairman of 
the federal-state law en- 
forcement meetings. Other 
members of the Joint 
Committee in charge of 
the conference: Governor 
Herbert R. O’Conor of 
Maryland; Speaker EIl- 
wood J. Turner of the 
Pennsylvania House of 
Representatives; Frank 
Bane, Executive Director 
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secretary of the Joint Conference Committee. 


In addition to the gen- 
eral sessions of the con- 
ference, special section 
meetings will discuss in 
detail the following as- 
pects of law enforcement 
in relation to the national 
defense program: 

1. Protective and pre- 
ventive measures and 
policies relating to proper- 
ties essential to national 
defense. 

2. Treatment of espion- 
(Continued on page 155) 
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Migration and Resettlement of the People 


Trek of Jobless to the West Coast Creates Problems Which 
Require the Effective Implementation of Planning Efforts’ 


By Carey McWILLIAMS 


Chief, California Division of Immigration and Housing 


ETWEEN July 1, 1935 and September I, 1939, 
B approximately 350,000 migrants entered Cali- 
fornia across the California-Arizona border in 
quest of employment. This estimate does not take 
into consideration those migrants who entered the 
state by some mode of conveyance other than auto- 
mobiles or who took some route other than across 
the California-Arizona border. 

Today we know a good deal about the popula- 
tion characteristics of these migrants, thanks large- 
ly to excellent studies that have been made by the 
Farm Security Administration and the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. We know that the over- 
whelming majority of these people are American 
citizens earnestly in search of settlement ; that the 
movement is made up primarily of families; that 
the heads of these families are men in their best 
working years, eager to find new homes and new 
employment opportunities in California. 

The resettlement of these people presented prob- 
lems of great moment and far-reaching implica- 
tions. Here was an opportunity for California to 
bring about a better balance of rural and urban 
elements in its population; to achieve, perhaps, a 
more equitable land-settlement within the state and 
a fuller utilization of our rich natural resources. 
How has this challenge been met ? 

The unpleasant truth is that we have met the 
challenge by ignoring it. Our reactions to the 
issues involved have varied from outright hostility 
and organized opposition, to a studied attempt to 
ignore the entire problem and to indulge in the 
childish pretense that it did not exist. In the mean- 
time, however, resettlement has taken place. 
Hungry and destitute people cannot wait upon the 
indefinitely deferred action of social planners nor 
can they mark time while an intelligent public 
opinion is formed in their behalf. In default of a 
plan or program for their guidance, the migrants 

‘This article is the substance of an address by the 


author, delivered before the National Conference on 
Planning in San Francisco on July 9, 1940. 


have settled, wherever and however they could. 
With the exception of the guidance and direction 
supplied on a limited scale by the Farm Security 
Administration, the migrants have had to follow 
the dictates of chance and necessity in seeking 
resettlement. Far from meeting this challenge, I 
fear that, in the unforgettable phrase of Neville 
Chamberlain, we have “missed the bus.” 

What form, then, has this makeshift—this un- 
planned and undirected resettlement—taken in 
California? It has taken, essentially, the form of a 
squatting or settling on the periphery of existing 
communities, both urban and rural. Driven from 
submarginal lands, migrants have located in Cali- 
fornia on unoccupied marginal areas. To illustrate 
this tendency, I want to use one or two existing 
communities by way of reference. Bell Gardens 
and Garvey Acres in Los Angeles County may be 
taken as examples of urban squatting. In 1934 
Bell Gardens was virtually non-existent; today it 
has a population of 26,000 people. Located in an 
unincorporated portion of the county, the com- 
munity has no locally-organized fire or police pro- 
tection. Local self-government is non-existent. 
Sewer facilities do not exist. In the years since 
1934, migrants have moved into the settlement 
and dug in, so to speak, as they have dug in else- 
where in California. They have purchased lots— 
ludicrously designated as “garden farms’”—at 
prices ranging from $200 to $375, with a few 
dollars down and a few dollars a month. Largely 
by their own labor they have built shelters. The 
progression in the type of shelter follows the 
characteristic pattern: First, tents and trailers; 
second, shacks or shanties; and, finally, the small 
one, two, or three-room house. Here, as elsewhere 
in California, the form that the settlement has 
taken is an eloquent tribute to the ingenuity and 
the resourcefulness of the people involved. They 
have, for example, improvised shelters out of the 
most miscellaneous materials. Wholly unplanned 
and undirected, the new Bell Gardens exists in Los 
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Angeles today as a result of the necessity of its 
inhabitants and the indifference of the larger com- 
munity of which it is a part. Needless to say, al- 
though the residents of Los Angeles proper do 
not seem to be aware of the fact, they have a new 
problem child on their doorstep. Garvey Acres, 
near El Monte, is a similar community, but, un- 
like Bell Gardens, where water is available from a 
private water company, water is not available 
through regular connections and the squatters 
have had to dig shallow wells equipped with 
pitcher pumps. And this quaint anachronism, 
mind you, exists in the heart of metropolitan Los 
Angeles. 

The rural settlements, all squatter-like in char- 
acter, are scattered throughout the San Joaquin 
Valley. These settlements naturally vary some- 
what from community to community, depending 
upon whether they belong to the vintage of 1934 
or 1939. Most of these migrant settlements, or 
Little Oklahomas, have come into existence since 
1934. Many of them located on wholly unproduc- 
tive land. In many instances the settlers or squat- 
ters have had to purchase a share of stock in a 
water company to get water on the premises and 
the price of the stock is frequently the equivalent 
of, or in excess of, the price of the lot. Lots have 
been sold in certain localities for $250 and $300 
which agricultural commissioners have stated 
were not conceivably worth more than $50. Many 
migrant families have not even achieved the ele- 
vated status of residence in a one-room frame 
shack lIccated on hard-pan. These unsettled 
migrants can be found in private labor camps, 
cheap auto and trailer camps, and a dwindling 
number of roadside squatter camps. The Hoover- 
villes of 1931 and 1932 were bad enough, but they 
had about them something of the unreality and 
impermanence of a movie-set. These new migrant 
communities are permanent settlements. 

All of these migrant settlements, rural and 
urban, have certain characteristics in common. 
They are invariably to be found in unincorporated 
portions of the counties in which they are located 
and this fact may well serve as a social symbol. 
This circumstance implies—and the facts justify 
the inference—social cleavage between the two 
settlements: Little Oklahoma, on the one hand, 
and the pretentious urbanism of the typical Cali- 
fornia city-town, on the other hand. This cleavage 
is so sharply defined that it can be said to in- 
volve an element of conscious segregation. 

Another characteristic that these settlements 
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have in common is the unplanned, and highly 
makeshift, character of the settlement itself, 
Your typical migrant settlement is unplanned with 
respect to employment opportunities; unplanned 
with respect to future development of the region 
in which it is located; unplanned with respect to 
a proper utilization of land and natural resources; 
unplanned with respect to the type and character 
of construction; unplanned with respect to the 
extension to the community of existing social and 
governmental services. That these settlements 
have a degree of orderliness about them is a 
tribute to the character of the migrants, and, at 
the same time, a damning indictment of the social 
anarchy, political impotence, and community 
lethargy that forced these people to shift for them- 
selves in the corners, backyards, and margins of 
the state. While these new settlements are not bad, 
considering the circumstances, they constitute 
potential slums. In other words, we have permitted 
the pattern of rural slum areas to come into ex- 
istence in California. 


PLANNING IN ADVANCE Is SIMPLER 

One highly unfortunate aspect of the entire 
problem is, of course, that it is much easier to 
direct a resettlement movement when it is in a 
fluid state, so to speak, than it is to uproot people 
once they have squatted. An extremely compli- 
cated pattern of petty vested interests has now 
come into existence. The owners of these shack- 
town equities must now be dealt with, if you 
please, as property owners; we have permitted 
them to create a myriad of small-scale vested in- 
terests. We have, also, permitted another type of 
vested interest to come into existence. Some of 
our financial institutions and our large land com- 
panies were quick to realize that they might 
capitalize on the migrant problem and sell at good 
prices land which, because of its location or lack 
of productive capacity, they had never dreamed 
could be disposed of at a profit. They have created 
a number of these cheap subdivisions; they have 
made it possible for migrants to settle in the most 
unlikely localities; and they will naturally oppose 
any governmental attempt to cope with this prob- 
lem on a large scale. 

Our failure to cope with the migrant problem 
is all the more inexcusable in view of our past 
familiarity with the issues involved. The problem 
of land settlement is an old problem in California. 
The problem presented by the growth of improper- 

(Continued on page 158) 
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Power Is Not Enough 


The Extension and Improvement of Budget Organization Has 
Increased the Efficiency and Economy of Virginia Administration 


By RowLaNnpD EGGER 


Director of the Budget, Commonwealth of Virginia 


Ho’s Boss?” asked Bill Knudsen at the 

first meeting of the National Defense 
Commission. “I am,” replied the President. As 
briefly as this was a tremendously important era 
in the history of administrative management 
epitomized. 

Somebody’s got to be boss, and to be responsi- 
ble; logic points to the President, the Governor, 
the Manager or the Mayor. This has been the 
major premise of the governmental reform syllo- 
gism for the last twenty-five years. It has been 
essentially the same at all levels, whether the task 
in hand has been the elimination of irresponsible 
machine government which our cities could no 
longer afford, the revitalization of decadent and 
disintegrating State administration, or the re- 
organization of the great national mechanism to 
minister effectively to the needs of the American 
people under a new and more adequate philosophy 
of public service. 

Minor premises have been legion, but A. E. 
Buck’s standards of State administrative reor- 
ganization comprehend most of the traditional 
commandments: (1) concentration of authority 
in the Executive; (2) departmentalization, or 
functional integration; (3) elimination of boards 
as administrative agencies; (4) coordination of 
staff services, such as planning, budgeting, ac- 
counting, procurement and personnel administra- 
tion; (5) establishment of a post-audit independ- 
ent of the Executive; (6) recognition of the func- 
tions of the cabinet. 

While the perceptible impact of the movement 
for improved administrative management has 
been less notable at the State level than at the 
local or Federal levels, considerable progress has 
nevertheless been made in many jurisdictions 
along the lines indicated above. The shortening of 
the ballot has enhanced the Governor’s power and 
prestige, and even where the traditional elective 
offices are still filled by popular vote, the newer 
services are normally headed by gubernatorial 


appointees. This factor alone has produced a 
highly important shift in the center of administra- 
tive gravity toward the Executive. Departmen- 
talization, or the consolidation of like functions 
into single units has made some progress, al- 
though a great deal of State administrative re- 
organization has, with regard to departmentaliza- 
tion, been mainly window-dressing. Nowhere 
except in the Federal government has departmen- 
talization been carried far enough to produce an 
administerable span of control for the Chief 


_ Executive, and even in Washington some agencies 


continue to be merely fellow-travelers. Some 
progress has been made in the elimination of ad- 
ministrative boards, although the predominance 
of board control of social security activities at the 
State level, due in part at least to Federal stimula- 
tion, has undoubtedly produced a net loss of 
ground on this front. More ostensible accomplish- 
ment in providing for an independent audit sys- 
tem may be recorded than in perhaps any other 
field, although the record is sullied by the imposi- 
tion of many administrative duties on the inde- 
pendent auditor which not only compromise his 
effectiveness as an inquisitorial agent but likewise 
impair the Governor’s control of administration. 
The relative ineffectiveness of the cabinet is a 
sequel to the inadequacy of departmentalization. 
A meeting of all Virginia officials reporting di- 
rectly to the Governor, and who for this reason 
logically feel entitled to cabinet status, would 
strain the capacity of the Hall of the House of 
Delegates. Although smaller groups are fre- 
quently convened, a meeting of even thirty or 
forty “department” heads is hardly cozy enough 
to accomplish much in the way of sifting, criti- 
cizing and reformulating administrative policies. 

The significant failure of much administrative 
reform, however, lies in the wholly inadequate 
attention which has hitherto been given to the 
Executive’s general staff and auxiliary agencies. 
Although subsequent events suggest over-opti- 
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mism regarding the adequacy of the Governor’s 
powers, there is an element of truth in the state- 
ment of the 1921 Maryland reorganization com- 
mission that, “what the governor of Maryland 
lacks, under the existing form of government, is 
not power. It is facilities for keeping informed 
and advised as to exactly how the departments are 
functioning, just what they are doing and how 
their work is progressing. Supply that need, and 
the present powers of the governor will prove en- 
tirely sufficient.’”’ Certain it is that no amount 
of centralization of power, departmentalization, 
elimination of administrative boards, and other 
administrative streamlining can overcome inade- 
quate or poorly performed general staff operations. 


COOPERATION AND COORDINATION NECESSARY 


This is neither the time nor place to discuss the 
functions and administrative relationships of pur- 
chasing agencies, planning boards, accounting of- 
fices, or personnel departments. Effective opera- 
tion of all these agencies is indispensable to good 
work planning and programming, and to securing 
governmental maneuverability. Within the limits 
of the allotted three thousand words, however, it 
is possible to do no more than describe briefly 
what one State is doing to implement in the Gov- 
ernor’s office itself the formulation of Executive 
policy for submission to the legislative branch of 
the government, and to facilitate Executive ad- 
ministration of that policy as reviewed, criticized 
and corrected by the representatives of the people. 

The President’s Committee on Administrative 
Management, and the majority of students of pub- 
lic administration, are in substantial agreement 
that if the Executive is to control the Government, 
the powers of administrative and fiscal direction 
and coordination must be exercised as an integral 
function of the Executive establishment. Because 
the budgetary process, properly conceived, consti- 
tutes the very spinal column of administrative 
management, it has seemed logical to localize re- 
sponsibility for administrative and fiscal planning 
in the budget office. 

This involves a fundamental reorientation of 
our thinking about the budget function. The 
budget function in American government has long 
been suffering from acute arteriosclerosis. ““\What 
is a Budget?” Frank Sweetser has asked. “It is 
not what most people conceive it to be. It is not 
figures about sums of money to be set aside for 
definite expenditures, nor is it a series of graphic 
charts, nor multitudes of sheets indicating limits 


not to be exceeded. It is a psychological device, 
Its primary object is to make people think, to 
make everybody in the entire organization think. 
It is hard work to think. We all need something 
to help make us think. Every business needs a 
carefully planned, complete budget of all its op- 
erations, because without it we guess, we jump 
to conclusions and find out too late that we were 
wrong. Knowledge is power, therefore we get the 
facts. We need budgets to serve as a basis for 
comparisons that are better than those in common 
use. It is unfortunately true that accountants for 
the most part always have insisted and still persist 
in making our statistical comparisons with past 
history, such as last month, the same month last 
year, or the same period last year. By the use 
of a budget we secure a new point of view; in- 
stead of looking backward we propose to look 
forward. It is necessary, of course, to use the 
past and all the historical facts available, but these 
alone are not enough. We must add the best 
knowledge which the best brains in the organiza- 
tion can furnish to project into our budget stand- 
ards of performance which will serve as a basis 
for comparison with current events in the coming 
months. When properly prepared and_ used, the 
budget becomes the best kind of executive tool. 
It makes accountability effective. It points the 
way to action. It enables the key men of the 
organization to reduce costs by the elimination of 
waste and gives that assurance which is possible 
only through mastery of any situation.” 


BUDGET AS AN ADMINISTRATIVE TOOL 

The idea of the budgetary process as a positive 
tool of legislative policy and of administrative 
planning and management by the Executive, is by 
no means new. It is implicit in much of the earlier 
literature of the budget movement. But like many 
other good ideas, the budgetary process has 
bogged down in its own gadgetry. The main idea 
has been obscured by the processes by which it 
should be subserved. 

The budget, in fact, is not fundamentally a fis- 
cal document at all, nor is the budgetary process 
a financial procedure. To be sure, it frequently 
utilizes the mechanisms of fiscal control, but it also 
utilizes other types of control of a non-fiscal char- 
acter, and even fiscal controls are more often than 
not used for other than strictly financial purposes. 
A budget is a work program, and to the extent 
that it reflects purely fiscal considerations it fails 
in its most important objective. 
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Thus conceived, the budget agency becomes po- 
tentially at least an important and highly useful 
tool of administrative management. It gives to 
the Executive the means for the effective utiliza- 
tion of his authority. His decisions regarding 
problems of management can rest on solid facts 
indicating the true merits of the case, rather than 
upon the compromising of divergent viewpoints 
in which the facts are frequently obscured. He 
can have reasonable assurance that his policies 
will not only meet the present need, but that they 
take adequate account of the past and of the fu- 
ture, and, most importantly, that they can be 
administered. 


CONSTANT REORGANIZATION ESSENTIAL 


Planning for efficient and economical govern- 
ment, as the Governor has frequently pointed out, 
requires constant investigation and reorganization 
of the administrative structure and of administra- 
tive procedures. It is a mistake to assume that 
government can be reorganized once and for all. 
New governmental activities are constantly emerg- 
ing and old activities are constantly changing, in- 
creasing, decreasing, or disappearing. Unless 
special facilities are available to assist adminis- 
trative officers in investigating problems of fi- 
nance, organization, and method, new activities 
are set up without. adequate regard to considera- 
tions of economical and efficient administration. 
On the other hand, where services decline in im- 
portance or may be curtailed altogether, they 
continue to be a needless drain on the treasury 
unless some agency skilled in administrative man- 
agement and specifically charged with procuring 
economical administration is available to press for 
lower expenditures. 

Confronted with this problem, Governor Price 
early in 1939 conceived the idea of seeking the 
assistance of one of our national philanthropic 
foundations which interests itself in the improve- 
ment of governmental machinery and methods, in 
financing an expansion of the Division of the 
Budget which would make available to him and 
to the departments, institutions, and agencies, 
facilities for fiscal planning and administrative re- 
search. His success in enlisting the interest of the 
Spelman Fund of New York resulted in a grant 
of $45,000 for the period from January 1, 1939 
to June 30, 1940. The 1939 General Assembly 
increased the State appropriation to the Division 
of the Budget by $44,000, which has been further 
supplemented by a grant from the Spelman Fund 


of $16,500 a year for the biennium begun July 
I, 1940 and ending June 30, 1942. In February, 
1939, the Governor was able to complete and con- 
summate his plan for budgetary reorganization. 

In announcing this reorganization, four major 
elements of budget planning and administration 
were emphasized. 

The Governor pointed out that the division 
would continue the preparation of the biennial 
revenue and expenditure program, but with the 
additional facilities available would be able, over 
a period of time, to relate the budget document 
much more closely to the operating programs of 
the spending agencies than had hitherto been 
possible. This, he felt, would shift the emphasis 
in budget making ; departmental budgets could be 
developed and revised on the basis of careful 
analyses of the work which the spending agencies 
performed, rather than resting almost entirely on 
previous appropriations which might or might 
not be closely related to present fiscal requirements. 
In this way, it was felt, opportunities for true 
economies would become more evident, and budget 
and allotment programs could be made more effec- 
tive as instruments of administrative direction and 
control. 


FiscAL PROCEDURES IMPROVED 


Second, it was believed that the fiscal procedures 
of the state could be strengthened through imple- 
menting the quarterly allotment procedures with 
an effective scheme of encumbrances and encum- 
brance liquidation in the Comptroller’s Office, and 
in establishing stricter review of expenditure docu- 
ments, such as requisitions, purchase orders, con- 
tracts, etc., as to propriety, in addition to the re- 
view made by the Comptroller as to legality, 
regularity, and adequacy of funds. 

Third, and of great importance, the newly or- 
ganized Section of Administrative Planning would 
undertake, on its own initiative and in collabora- 
tion with the several departments and institutions, 
survey programs which would produce a thorough 
restudy of internal departmental organization, 
staffing, methods, and procedures, with a view 
to determining whether certain programs might 
be economically curtailed, eliminated, ur expanded, 
whether money could be saved and services in- 
creased by internal reorganization and changes in 
methods and procedures, and whether economies 
could be realized by the elimination of overlap- 
ping and duplication. 

(Continued on page 160) 
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WASHINGTON NEWS NOTES 


Federal-State Defense Cooperation 


A CONFERENCE between federal and state officials to 
discuss the law enforcement problems bearing on the 
national defense situation will be held at the Depart- 
ment of Justice in Washington on August 5-6. This 
conference has been arranged by the Governors’ Con- 
ference, the Council of State Governments, the Na- 
tional Association of Attorneys-General, and the Inter- 
state Commission on Crime. 

One of the problems that has already arisen concerns 
the registration of aliens in accordance with an act 
recently adopted by Congress. At the request of the 
Governor of Tennessee, the Department of Justice 
rendered an advisory opinion on the subject of state 
and local regulations for alien control, in which the 
position was taken that irrespective of the questions of 
law involved, uncoordinated action by the states would 
be ineffective as well as confusing. At the same time, 
the federal bureau indicated its desire to obtain the 
fullest cooperation from the states on this matter. (See 
article on page 143.) 


Military Projects Get “Green Light” 


IN ADDITION to slanting the new relief program toward 
national defense, Congress has written amendments into 
the regular federal aid highway authorization act for 
the purpose of according priority to projects of military 
importance. The same policy of “green-lighting” any- 
thing bearing on the defense program is being followed 
in respect to all legislation whenever an opportunity 
presents itself. Except for amendments of this sort, the 
relief bill as finally enacted differs little from the orig- 
inal draft. 

The highway act has been changed considerably, 
however, and still has to clear the conference commit- 
tee and obtain the President’s signature. The amount 
authorized for the regular federal aid program in each 
of the fiscal years of 1942 and 1943 has been reduced 
slightly over the current program and much greater cuts 
have been made in other items. It is understood that 
the practical effect of the military priority amendment 
will be to expedite the strengthening or replacement of 
bridges or highways which the army considers impor- 
tant for defense purposes. According to testimony pre- 
sented during the hearings, the country is spotted with 
bridges which cannot carry modern artillery or other 
heavy military equipment. The section dealing with land 
acquisition assistance was eliminated by the Senate on 
the ground that the RFC already has authority to make 
loans for this purpose to state or local governments. 
The final action on this section will be determined by 
the conference committee. 


Housing for Defense Workers 


To provipe housing accommodations for workers in 
defense industries in places where there is a shortage 
of adequate facilities, the United States Housing Au- 
thority has been given special powers to construct the 
necessary dwelling units. In cities where local hous- 
ing authorities have been given broad enough powers 
by state housing acts to permit them to act as agents 
for the USHA, these local agencies will supervise the 
construction assisted by 100 per cent federal loans—un- 
der the regular slum clearance program Io per cent local 
contributions are required. Where the state laws make 
it impossible for such arrangements to be worked out, 
the USHA will construct the defense projects itself. 

Also of interest to state governments is the establish- 
ment by the National Defense Advisory Commission of 
a central bureau of research and statistics to serve the 
seven Defense Commissioners. Named as Director of 
this bureau is Stacy May, who has had long experience 
and enjoys wide contacts in the governmental field, in- 
cluding the state level. The purpose of the bureau will 
be to provide a channel assuring the orderly flow of 
requests from the various Defense Commissioners to 
the existing research and statistical agencies of federal, 
state and local governments. 


No State Intervention 


A BILL recently adopted by Congress gives the states 
the right to intervene in suits in the federal courts in- 
volving federal actions, if the determination of the 
question at issue conflicts with the exercise of any gov- 
ernmental power by the states. The President has ve- 
toed this measure on the ground that there is no justi- 
fication for such broad powers of intervention; par- 
ticularly since the right of intervention given to the 
Federal Government is limited to cases in which the 
constitutionality of an act of Congress affecting the 
public interest is questioned. Pointing out in his veto 
message that the United States courts now have dis- 
cretion to permit the states to intervene in actions in 
which their claims or defense have a question or law 
or fact in common with such action, the President ex- 
pressed the view that the proposed measure would sub- 
ject a state’s Attorney-General to pressure to intervene 
in any case where a private litigant is opposing federal 
action by contending that such action invades states’ 
rights. The President went on to add that no evidence 
has been presented of the inability of any state to de- 
fend the constitutionality of its statutes. Steps are being 
taken in the House to override the veto although 
whether the attempt will be successful remains to be 
seen. 
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Uniform State Law Group and the Council 
of State Governments Join Forces 


National Conference on Uniform State Laws Enters 
into New Cooperative Relationship with the Council 


National Conference of Commissioners 
on Uniform State Laws has gained wide pub- 
lic recognition as the most consistent and effective 
organization striving for uniformity of state leg- 
islation within the United States. 

This organization whose existence dates back 
half a century is an official body created by state 
statutes. It is composed of commissioners from 
each of the states, the District of Columbia, 
Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico and the Philippine 
Islands. In most of these jurisdictions, commis- 
sioners are appointed by the chief executive acting 
under express legislative authority. The personnel 
of the commissions consists in the main of practic- 
ing lawyers or judges of standing and experience ; 
others are law professors from leading law schools. 
They serve without compensation and in most in- 
stances pay their own expenses. 

The Constitution of the Conference states that 
its object is “to promote uniformity in state laws 
on all subjects where uniformity is deemed desira- 
ble and practicable.” In seeking this goal continu- 
ous labor and painstaking care have resulted in 
the drafting and approving of nearly one hundred 
uniform acts. 

Some of the earlier acts have been declared 
obsolete or have been withdrawn by the Confer- 
ence, leaving fifty-three acts which are being cur- 
rently recommended to state legislatures. 

The most notable success of the Conference has 
been the adoption in all of the forty-eight states 
and territories of the Uniform Negotiable Instru- 
ments Act. This law, governing commercial re- 
lationships with respect to promissory notes and 
checks, has also- been adopted in some of the South 
American countries and has served as a model 
for European legislation. Among other instances 
of success have been the adoption of the Uniform 
Warehouse Receipts Act in forty-five states; 
the adoption of the Narcotic Drug Act in thirty- 
eight states; the adoption of the Sales Act in 
thirty-two states; and the adoption of the Vet- 


eran’s Guardianship Act in thirty-three states. 

While there is a strong trend toward uniform- 
ity, particularly in legislation affecting commerce 
and industry, the progress toward securing uni- 
versal adoption of all the laws drafted has been 
slow. Aside from the sponsorship of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association, the Conference has proceed- 
ed single-handed to accomplish their task. A 
relatively small budget together with the political 
obstacles to the passage of any law have somewhat 
hampered the activities of the Conference. 

Two years ago the National Conference of 
Commissioners on Uniform State Laws appointed 
a Committee on Cooperation with the Council of 
State Governments in order to develop a plan 
that might result in a more rapid introduction of 
the uniform laws. Due to this action a plan of 
cooperation became effective on July 1, 1940. 

The part of the Council of State Governments 
in this undertaking is that of preparing the uni- 
form laws for introduction and of attempting to 
assure their legislative consideration. With forty- 
three state legislatures meeting in regular session 
in 1941 an opportunity is provided for more com- 
plete legal uniformity. 

The high caliber of the membership of the 
National Conference and its traditional policy of 
perceiving and serving public needs warrants con- 
fidence in their acts. The approval of all uniform 
laws by a national body representing every state 
insures the wisdom, fairness and utility of the 
uniform laws. 


Progress Toward Uniformity 


Opposite page 164 there appears a table, 
“Record of Uniform State Laws Enacted,” which 
lists the states that have adopted acts sponsored by 
the National Conference of Commissioners on 
Uniform State Laws. This record is the result of 
persistent efforts extending over a period of many 
years. It is remarkable for the number of enact- 
ments and. for the variety of subjects covered. 
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Secretaries of State Attend Conference 


Georgia Meeting Discusses Important Aspects of the Work of Secretaries of State 


a discussion of the chartering and 
regulation of corporations, the administra- 
tion of state security laws, and the improvement 
of state publications marked the Twenty-third 
Conference of the National Association of Secre- 
taries of State held in Savannah and Sea Island, 
Georgia, June 12 to I5. 

Seventy delegates represented twenty-one states 
at the meeting to which John B. Wilson, Secretary 
of State of Georgia and retiring president of the 
Association, was host. Members of the Associa- 
tion were received and entertained with the cus- 
tomary hospitality of the Peach Tree State. On 
the third day of the meeting, members of the con- 
ference enjoyed an all day cruise on the United 
States Coast Guard Cutter Modoc, travelling from 
Savannah to Sea Island, where the final session 
of the conference was held. 

Sophia M. R. O’Hara, Secretary of the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania, who is Chairman of 
the Association’s Standing Committee on Corpora- 
tion Registration, presented a detailed analysis of 
proposals for legislation which would place the 
licensing of all corporations doing interstate busi- 
ness in the Federal Government. The committee 
report pointed out the dangers to state regulation 
which would follow the adoption of some of the 
proposals. Following Secretary O’Hara’s pre- 
sentation of the problem, James A. Emery, Gen- 
eral Counsel of the National Association of Manu- 
facturers analyzed in some detail the financial im- 
plications of such a program. 


The corporation registration problem was taken 
up again on the last day of the convention when 
Alvin C. Margrave of the Department of State 
of Illinois and William D. X. O’Brien of the 
New York State Department discussed the ques- 
tion, “To What Extent Can the States Aid One 
Another in the Solution of Every Day Corpora- 
tion Registration and Taxation Problems by 
Mutual Exchange of Information?” It was 
pointed out that mere opposition to the assumption 
of the licensing power by the Federal Government 
would be ineffective unless the states could de- 
monstrate effective cooperative effort in corpora- 
tion regulation. The Standing Committee was 
urged to undertake studies of comparative state 
legislation and administration in this field during 
the coming year. 

The Association reaffirmed the position taken 
in 1939 by urging the adoption of an amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States, which 
would provide for the filling of vacancies in Con- 
gressional delegations from the states in the same 
manner in which vacancies in the office of United 
States Senator are now filled by the Governors of 
the several states. This action was urged upon the 
conference by Frederic W. Cook, Secretary of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts and Chairman 
of the Association’s Standing Committee on Elec- 
tion Procedure. He pointed out that many thou- 
sands of dollars would be saved by the states each 
year if the present requirement for special elections 
to fill such vacancies was eliminated. 
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Describing in detail the administration of state 
securities laws, James M. Tucker, Secretary of 
State of Indiana, urged close cooperation between 
state security administrators as well as between the 
states and the Federal Government in the field of 
the administration of securities. 

Mrs. Anne Lees, Director of Publications of 
the State of Illinois, described the manner in which 
the Publications Division of the Illinois Depart- 
ment of State had secured the cooperation of other 
state agencies in collecting information about the 
state in general and its government in particular, 
for publication in the //linois Bluebook. 

Highlight of the con- 
ference was the annual 
State Dinner of the As- 
sociation which was held 
at the De Soto Hotel in 
Savannah. On this oc- 
casion Governor E. D. 
Rivers of Georgia called 
upon all public officials 
to do their utmost to 
exert leadership through 
wise judgment during the 
critical days in which the 
nation finds itself. Dr. 
D. W. Daniel of Clemson 
College also spoke. 

The Association will be headed during the com- 
ing year by Dr. E. E. Monson, Secretary of State 
of Utah, who was Vice-President last year. Dr. 
Monson, on being elected President of the Na- 
tional Association of Secretaries of State, said: 
“The administration of election machinery, regis- 
tration and regulation of corporations, the ad- 
ministration of state securities laws and motor 
vehicle codes, together 
with the many other 
duties devolving upon the 
Secretaries of State, em- 
phasize the necessity for 
intimate contact among 
these state officers. The 
National Association of 
Secretaries of State is 
attempting to meet. this 
important need, and 
year by year is doing so 
more effectively. I hope 
that during the coming 
year greater strides may 
be made in this direction than ever before. 


he 


DR. E. E. MONSON 
New President 


THAD EURE 
New Vice-President 


Other officers elected at Sea Island for the 
coming year were Secretary of State Thad Eure 
of North Carolina, Vice-President; Secretary of 
State Edward J. Hughes of Illinois, Recording 
Secretary; Secretary of the Commonwealth, 
Sophia M. R. O’Hara of Pennsylvania, Corre- 
sponding Secretary; and Secretary of State Earl 
W. Snell of Oregon, Treasurer. 


Federal-State Conference 
(Continued from page 146) 


age, sedition, propaganda, mob violence, violations 
of civil liberties, interference generally with effec- 
tive operation of law enforcement and national 
defense program; civilian cooperation. 

3. Treatment of aliens, their registration and 
their position in the community and industry. 

4. Methods for considering and exchanging 
proposals regarding administrative cooperation 
and new legislation. 

5. Public education to secure general coopera- 
tion with federal and state governments with re- 
spect to the aforementioned objectives. 

The general meetings of the conference will be 
held in the Great Hall of the Department of Jus- 
tice Building. The first session will convene at 
10:00 A. M. on Monday, August 5, 1940. Dele- 
gates arriving before the opening day of the con- 
ference have been invited by Governor Herbert R. 
O’Conor of Maryland to visit Annapolis. 


Legislative Sessions 


As of July 26, 1940 
Now Meeting 


Regular Sessions Convened 
Special Sessions 
July 22 
Recent Adjournments 
Regular Sessions Convened Adjourned 
Alabama‘..... .. July 2 
Louisiana..... May July II 
South Carolina January 9........ June 8 
Special Sessions 
Vermont...... July eee July 24 


1Recessed July 2 to reconvene November 12, 1940. 

2Recessed May 24 to reconvene December 2, 1940. 

8First special session recessed June 7, and reconvened July 
22, 1940. Second special session convened June 26 and 
adjourned June 27. 

‘Convened January 10, 1939 and recessed September 15 to 
reconvene June 25, 1940. 
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AROUND: THE COUNTRY 


War and Public Spending 


Tue war in Europe has already brought increases in 
the expenditures of all three levels of government, and 
involvement of the United States in the war would ne- 
cessitate even greater expenditures. In 1915, before our 
entrance into World War I, federal outlays amounted 
to $760,587,000 ; those of the 48 states, $494,907,000 ; and 
those of the 146 largest cities, $996,061,000. During the 
period of this country’s participation in the war, federal 
expenses increased 25-fold, while the cost of state gov- 
ernment was increasing by 30 per cent, and of local 
government, by Io per cent. 

In recording these increases in dollars, however, al- 
lowances must be made for a steady rise in the cost of 
living and consequent decline in the purchasing power 
of the dollar. By applying the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics’ index of purchasing power to actual figures, it is 
found that federal costs increased about 15-fold, state 
expenditures declined about a quarter and local expendi- 
tures about one-third, according to Editorial Research 
Reports. 

PUBLIC EXPENDITURES BEFORE, DURING AND 


AFTER WORLD WAR I 
(in 1915 dollars) 


Year Federal State 146 cities 

1915 $ 760,586,802  $494,907,084  $996,061,502 
1917 1,829,861 ,494 453-950, 192 883,588,022 
1919 11,214,284,721 378,936,766 658,934,839 


The decline in state and local expenditures may be 
attributed to a decrease in outlay for public improve- 
ments. The decline would probably be even greater in 
case of U. S. involvement in World War II, because 
of the amount of recent construction recently completed 
under various work relief programs. 


Job Campaign 

A jos mobilization campaign which is credited with 
having put 60,000 persons back to work came to a close 
in Pennsylvania May 1. During the five and a half 
month period in which the program was in effect, under 
the chairmanship of Publisher Walter D. Fuller (see 
State GOVERNMENT, January, 1940), the number of 
employables on general relief in the state dropped 10.2 
per cent. Says Mr. Fuller, “These are not ‘charity,’ 
high-pressure jobs, these are jobs in regular business, 
developed because employers needed that many more 
workers. ... It is business, with the cooperation of state 
government, which has produced these jobs.” The suc- 
cess of the program has prompted Pennsylvania to 
transfer many of the activities of Fuller’s committee to 
regular departments of the state government. 


Quarantine Barriers Studied 


A RECENT meeting of the Western Plant Board took 
place in Seattle, Washington, for the purpose of study- 
ing interstate barriers in the plant industry. Mr. Frank 
McKennon, Chief of the plant division of the Oregon 
State Agricultural Department, declared that much con- 
cern has been evinced over these barriers. 

“The purpose of the Board,’”’ McKennon said, “‘is to 
conduct a thorough study of quarantines and to make 
concessions wherever possible but still maintain restric- 
tions necessary for the protection of agriculture against 
serious pests.” 


Government Autos 


DvuRING 1939 there were registered in the United States 
31,009,870 publicly, privately and commercially owned 
motor vehicles. Of this number, 30,615,087 were pri- 
vately or commercially owned, an increase of 1,129,407 
over 1938 totals. The Federal Government owned 121,- 
270, and official state, county and municipal agencies 
(including the District of Columbia) owned 273,513. 
New York, California, Pennsylvania and Ohio lead in 
the number of motor vehicles owned by state, county 
and local governments, with more than 20,000 each. 


Marriage Tests 


Since the beginning of 1940, new laws requiring health 
tests as a pre-requisite to marriage have become effec- 
tive in Indiana, Kentucky, and Pennsylvania. Similar 
provisions will be put in operation in Tennessee and 
Virginia before the end of the summer. 

These additions bring to twenty the number of states 
which require a satisfactory health report from both 
parties before license to marry will be issued. The first 
law of this type was enacted in Connecticut and went 
into effect in 1936. Last month the General Conference 
of the Methodist Church urged uniform state and 
national laws requiring medical examinations of pro- 
spective brides and bride-grooms. 


Planners Meet 


From July 8th to 11th, the National Conference on 
Planning met at the Fairmont Hotel in San Francisco. 
Organizations participating in the conference included 
the American Institute of Planners, the American Plan- 
ning and Civic Association, the American Society of 
Planning Officials, and the National Economic and So- 
cial Planning Association. General conference Chair- 
man was Dr. Baldwin M. Woods, of the National Re- 
sources Planning Board. 
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American-Aliens 
(Continued from page 145) 


tions for the registration and control of aliens; and 
some suggestions have come to my attention from 
a number of communities within my state. 

Since Tennessee regards the problem of preparedness 
a national one, and desires to cooperate to the fullest 
extent with whatever national plans formulated or in 
process of formulation, I would like to give you an op- 
portunity, in case you care to do so, to give me the 
benefit of such thoughts as you might have in the matter. 

I am sure that whatever views you may care to volun- 
teer would be very helpful in our consideration of the 
proper course for us to pursue. 

Yours truly, 


(signed) Prentice Cooper 


Washington, D. C. 
July 3, 1940 
Honorable Prentice Cooper 
Governor of Tennessee 
Nashville, Tennessee 


My dear Governor: 


I have your letter in which you ask for my views 
on the subject of state and local regulations for alien 
control, and I am glad to comply with your request 
since action by states and municipalities in connection 
with the subject is a matter of grave concern to the 
Federal Government, particularly at this time. 

It is apparent that any effective registration or identi- 
fication of aliens must come from the Federal Govern- 
ment for the three and one-half million aliens in the 
United States are scattered through all of the states. 
Local regulations cannot reach them all. Moreover local 
regulations will not all be uniform and the alien who 
has fully complied with the laws of one state might, 
on removal to or in traveling in another state, find him- 
self to be a violator of a local regulation. Also, if the 
regulation of one locality should be more strict than 
that of another, it would lead to migrations which do 
not solve any alien problem but merely shift it from one 
locality to another. 

Looking at the matter practically, therefore, irre- 
spective of its legal phases, it seems that action in this 
field by state and local government will be ineffective 
and likely to cause confusion and injustice. The Con- 
gress has recently passed legislation providing for 
the registration of aliens and I have just outlined a 
program for the carrying out of such registration under 
the supervision of this Department. 

It is of utmost importance to the security of the 
country that the program of alien control shall be car- 
ried out with a high sense of responsibility and without 
any malice or hatefulness. 

I think there is little doubt that most of the several 
million aliens in the United States are people who be- 
lieve sincerely in the principles of American democ- 


racy. Such loyal and innocent aliens are entitled to the 
full protection of the law. Now, as possibly never be- 
fore, the Federal and state governments should bend 
every effort to assure just treatment for all inhabitants 
of the United States. It requires little imagination to 
anticipate that if Federal, state and local governments 
all enact statutes and ordinances requiring the regis- 
tration of aliens and imposing other burdens upon 
them, not shared by citizens, these unfortunates will be 
subjected to constant harassment which will store up 
within them understandable resentment tending to drive 
them farther and farther from embracing the prin- 
ciples for which this country has always stood. 

With those aliens who are not loyal and innocent 
but who are bent upon harm to this nation, the govern- 
ment is actively contending. As you know, the investi- 
gation of alleged violations of federal laws relating to 
espionage, sabotage, and kindred offenses has been con- 
centrated in the Federal Bureau of Investigation. Every 
citizen is asked to report to the nearest office of that 
Bureau any information which comes to him indicating 
any such violations on the part of anyone, but he is cau- 
tioned at the same time, not to consider himself a pri- 
vate detective for the purpose of tracking down spies 
and saboteurs. 

The determination of who shall be permitted to enter 
the country, under what circumstances they may be 
allowed to remain, their supervision while within our 
borders, are all matters incident to national—not state— 
sovereignty, and the right to deal with these problems is 
inherent therein. See Truaxr v. Raich, 239 U. S. 33 
(1915). | 

Attempts by the states to legislate in this field have 
met with judicial objection on constitutional grounds. 
The latest expression of the courts on the subject is 
found in the case of Davidovitz v. Hines, 30 Fed. Supp. 
470, in which a three judge Federal Court invalidated 


_a Pennsylvania statute for the registration of aliens. 


The case has gone to the Supreme Court of the United 
States and a ruling by that tribunal is expected some- 
time this fall. The Solicitor General is considering ask- 
ing the court for permission to intervene and should 
that be done, the Department will take the position 
that the Federal Government alone has the power to 
deal with aliens and the problems their presence in this 
country creates. 

An interesting discussion of the legal principles in- 
volved may be found in the summer issue of the Bill 
of Rights Review published by the Bill of Rights Com- 
mittee of the American Bar Association. In discussing 
the Pennsylvania case the article, at page 40, says in 
part: 


“It is axiomatic that Congressional exercise of a 
power in a domain exclusively federal precludes 
state legislation thereon. Thus it has been held in- 
valid for a state indirectly to exclude aliens by deny- 
ing them the right to work, or for a state to fetter 
entry by the imposition of a tax. And consequently, 
statutes in California and Michigan parallel in pur- 

(Continued on page 162) 
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Migration and Resettlement 
(Continued from page 148) 

ly located, improperly planned, mushroom com- 
munities dates from 1880 in Southern California. 
More than one ghost subdivision is to be found in 
Los Angeles and San Diego Counties today. It 
is rather ironic to pick up a copy of the Report on 
Land Colonization and Rural Credits, issued in 
1916, and to realize how completely we have for- 
gotten the mistakes of the past. 

One major difficulty in California has been the 
defensive attitude of the local communities. Every 
proposal for the resettlement of migrants in this 
state draws forth the inevitable comment that 
“anything you do for these people will only en- 
courage more to come.” This type of reasoning 
leads, of course, to strange conclusions. If meet- 
ing human needs is to be avoided for fear of 
encouraging further migration, then logically we 
should take still further steps to make it extremely 
unpleasant for the migrants already in the state. 
One is reminded, in this connection, of Dean 
Swift’s proposal to end the famine in Ireland by 
roasting the babies. Actually, of course, we don't 
want the migrants to starve; so we keep them 
alive, but like people plagued with unwanted rela- 
tives, we ask every now and then when they in- 
tend to return to the Dust Bowl. The technique, 
as in family relations, for handling dependent 
relatives, is to keep them moving, from brother to 
sister, from aunt to uncle. 

Another reason why we have failed to work out 
a decent approach to this problem might be men- 
tioned. We have in California our own “peculiar 
institution,” namely, our system of migratory 
farm labor which is, of course, merely a reflex of 
our highly industrialized agricultural economy. 
We are almost as sensitive about this issue as 
Southerners used to be about chattel slavery. 
There are, of course, many flaws in the compari- 
son, but, in general, it is sound. We fly into atti- 
tudes of belligerent hostility when our peculiar 
institution is investigated or probed and these 
attitudes, unfortunately, have become almost cere- 
monial. Any plan for the resettlement of migrants 
in California, no matter how cautiously it is 
phrased or how tentatively it is advanced, soon 
or later—and generally quite soon indeed— col- 
lides with the basic realities of our industrialized 
agriculture and the moment this collision occurs, 
planning beats a hasty retreat. 

Governor Olson endeavored to plan for the 
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settlement of migrants. He appointed a Commis- 
sion on Re-employment, made up of some ex- 
tremely able men; real social planners. Their re- 
port was issued on September 30, 1939; but no 
single provision of the plan recommended by the 
Commission is in effect today. There is an area in 
which planning or discussion is permissible, but it 
exists, so to speak, around the circumference of the 
problem. We are permitted to plan, and are even 
given some small degree of encouragement to 
make plans, so long as the planning is devoted to 
ways and means of making the existing system 
of migratory farm labor function more effectively 
than it has in the past. But any plan which has as 
its objective the decasualization of migratory 
workers runs counter to the existing mores and is 
instantly condemned. Most social planners in 
California have, therefore, long since concluded 
that insofar as working out a plan for the de- 
casualization of migratory labor is concerned, 
they had better busy themselves with the intrica- 
cies of urban traffic. 


IMPORTANCE OF Basic ASSUMPTIONS 


Planning for the resettlement of migrants in 
the West—those now here and those to come— 
gives rise to a whole series of problems. It would 
be impossible, of course, to outline in this paper 
even the major issues involved. But I have been 
struck by the fact, as pointed out recently by T. J. 
Woofter, that most of the current thinking on 
this problem seems to be strongly influenced by 
the type of assumptions that are made with re- 
spect to whether or not existing patterns are gen- 
erally to be followed. This assumption, in turn, 
is governed by what conclusions are drawn with 
respect to the changes of far-reaching magnitude 
now taking place in agriculture. 

The effect of these assumptions upon the matter 
of administrative policies is quite apparent. It is 
the policy of the Reclamation Bureau, to take an 
example at random, to attempt to insure small- 
scale settlement on its projects. This policy as- 
sumes, it seems to me, that the pattern of the 
family-sized farm in agriculture is one that can 
be expected to survive. Yet the experience of the 
Reclamation Bureau, at least in Arizona, would 
seem to throw some doubt upon the validity of 
this assumption. Nor is this, by any means, an 
academic issue. It has important implications in- 
sofar as planning for resettlement of migrants on 
lands to be brought under cultivation in connec- 
tion with Grand Coulee, the East Mesa District in 
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Imperial Valley, and the Central Valley Project. 
Whether this excess-lands provision is to be fol- 
lowed on the Central Valley Project will certainly 
have an important bearing upon the type of re- 
settlement projects that might be planned, and 
their feasibility. 

Or, to take another example, consider the re- 
settlement program of the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration. At present greater emphasis seems 
to be placed upon projects of the “infiltration” 
type, rather than upon the development of new 
rural communities. Should migrants be resettled 
on large-scale cooperative farming projects of the 
type established by the FSA at Casa Grande and 
Chandler, Arizona, or should they be scattered 
about, in existing farm communities, on the in- 
filtration theory? If you assume that resettlement 
must follow existing patterns, then obviously the 
infiltration theory will be accepted. 


ALTERNATIVE ASSUMPTIONS 

If you assume that existing patterns of sub- 
dividing land must be continued, then the develop- 
ment of such communities as Bell Gardens and 
Garvey Acres is inevitable under present circum- 
stances. But if you assume that such is not the 
case, then other possibilities of resettlement im- 
mediately occur to mind. We have, for example, 
on the statute books in California, the Community 
Land Chest Act. Although this act has been on 
the statute books since 1933, not a single corpora- 
tion, as far as I know, has been formed under 
its provisions. If you assume that the existing 
patterns of handling tax delinquent land must be 
followed, then, naturally, you continue to hold 
such land for redemption or possible sale. But 
that this assumption is by no means valid is in- 
dicated, I believe, by reference to an Act passed 
by the State of Arkansas on March 16, 1939, de- 
signed to make tax delinquent lands available for 
resettlement purposes. If you assume that de- 
linquent lands in irrigation districts can only be 
administered as they have been in the past, then 
naturally bond holders will not be paid, land com- 
panies will defraud the district of revenue, and 
productive lands will not be available for resettle- 
ment purposes. 

But, if you assume that irrigation districts need 
not follow this pattern, then the irrigation districts 
themselves might be used as excellent instru- 
mentalities through which to effect a resettlement 
program—a possibility which, to date, has not 
even been explored. If you assume that the pat- 


tern of community development which has been 
followed in the past must necessarily be followed 
in the future, then there is little real planning that 
can be undertaken to eliminate shack-towns in 
California. But if you do not share this assump- 
tion—all too prevalent in California today—then 
you naturally think in terms of creating a State 
Housing Authority. Thus, even the matter of the 
instrumentalities to be utilized for resettlement 
purposes is strongly influenced by assumptions of 
the type that I have indicated. 


THE FUTURE OF AGRICULTURE 


No considerations, however politic, should dis- 
suade us today from examining these, and similar 
assumptions, in a sharp, critical light. Agriculture 
today is in the midst of an industrial revolution; 
as our College of Agriculture in California recent- 
ly announced, the robots are moving into the field. 
Intense pressures are at work in agriculture: The 
pressure of population upon resources; the 
pressure of farm debt; the crushing impact of the 
weight of our entire industrial mechanism upon 
our agricultural economy. Those planning for re- 
settlement of migrants can only ignore these con- 
siderations at the risk of failure. The scope that 
we have given to our thinking on this question is 
too narrow and too restricted. We need, for ex- 
ample, to reconsider what we mean by “resettle- 
ment.”” It was perhaps inevitable that the first 
efforts to cope with this great problem of migra- 
tion caused by displacement should have taken the 
form of “rehabilitation” and “resettlement’’ pro- 
grams. We have gone, perhaps, as far as it is 
possible to go in improvising programs to meet 
immediate situations; in other words, as Mr. 
Woofter recently observed, “rational planning 
must supplant emergency psychosis.” Resettle- 
ment, moreover, is developing a dual aspect: We 
are urged to settle the industrial unemployed upon 
part-time farms; at the same time, we are urged 
to adopt the same program for the agricultural 
unemployed. Can it be seriously contended, for 
example, that we can solve the problem of inter- 
mittent employment in industry and agriculture— 
with its resulting insecurity and inadequacy of 
earning-power—by settling eight or ten million 
people on part-time subsistence homesteads? This 
type of approach is tantamount to building hostels 
for the victims of a system, while the maladjust- 
ments worked by the system itself are permitted to 


continue without abatement. The hostels may be 


(Continued on page 162) 
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Power Is Not Enough 
(Continued from page 151) 


Fourth, and also of very great importance, the 
Section of Administrative Planning would be 
charged with developing, on the fiscal and admin- 
istrative side, specific plans and programs for the 
broad-gauge, long-term development and improve- 
ment of state administration and services. This 
phase of its work would necessarily involve close 
collaboration with the Planning Board, which is 
engaged primarily in the study of physical and 
economic resources of the commonwealth, with 
the Advisory Legislative Council, which is an in- 
strumentality for the preplanning of projects sub- 
mitted for the determination of legislative policy 
and action, and with other agencies working on 
plans and programs involving activities of the 
state government. 


GOVERNOR Is BuDGET CHIEF 

The structure of the Division of the Budget, as 
reorganized by executive order of the Governor, 
has been a vital factor in the operation of the new 
program, and for this reason merits some atten- 
tion. In the first place, it is important to note that 
The Executive Budget Act of 1918 made the Gov- 
ernor the State’s chief budget officer. The Re- 
organization Act of 1928 established the Division 
of the Budget as an integral part of the Governor’s 
Office. Most importantly of all, however, it estab- 
lished no functions or authorities for the Division 
separate from the powers of the Governor. Hence, 
every action taken by the Division is in the Gov- 
ernor’s name. Likewise, the Division is reinforced 
by the entire prestige, dignity and power of the 
Governor’s Office in initiating programs and in 
cooperating with the several departments, agencies 
and institutions in the execution of these pro- 
grams. 

Three Sections have been created to handle the 
expanded program of the Division: (1) the Sec- 
tion of Administration; (2) the Section of Rec- 
ords and Control; (3) the Section of Administra- 
tive Planning. 

The Section of Administration was established 
primarily to emphasize, and to fortify from the 
organizational point of view, the position of the 
budget director as an aide to the Governor in the 
administrative direction and over-all management 
of the State government. The continuous avail- 
ability of the budget director for planning, co- 
ordinating and other non-political duties in behalf 
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of the Chief Executive is absolutely essential to 
that maneuverability of the administrative mech- 
anism by the Governor which is one of the primary 
objectives of reorganization. It is equally impor- 
tant that the Governor and the budget director 
cooperate in keeping the budget director and the 
budget office completely clear of politics in the 
partisan sense of the term; that this policy has 
been successfully maintained during the past 
eighteen months, in spite of the vastly extended 
ramifications of the budget office job and its 
much more intimate participation in the adminis- 
tration of Executive policy, is a strong augury of 
the practicability of making the budget office the 
Governor’s principal management arm. 

The Section of Administration consists of the 
Director of the Budget and a chief clerk who, in 
addition to serving as the Director's confidential 
secretary, performs the duties of an establishment 
officer, maintains personnel and fiscal records of 
the division, acts as divisional budget officer and 
purchasing agent, and supervises the division’s 
clerical and stenographic pool. 


RECORDS AND CONTROL 


The Section of Records and Control is re- 
sponsible for the collection and verification of 
budget estimates and allotment requests, collation 
of requests with work program specifications, 
recommendation of allotments and appropriations 
to the budget director and the Governor, main- 
tenance of budgetary and appropriation accounts, 
operation of specialized budgetary control devices, 
and the preparation of summary reports for the 
Governor and the budget director. It should be 
mentioned that revenue and expenditure account- 
ing is handled by the State’s central accounting 
and pre-auditing office—the Division of Accounts 
and Control—which submits periodic reports to 
the Division of the Budget covering revenues, ex- 
penditures, appropriation balances, etc., so that no 
routine accounting, other than the maintenance of 
appropriation records, is done in the Division of 
the Budget. The Section is not charged with the 
formulation of budgetary policy, but administers 
policies decided by the Governor and elaborated 
in administrative memoranda and directions pre- 
pared by the Director of the Budget. This Section 
handles quarterly about 150 allotment requests, 
reviews about 1500 proposed personnel actions, 
passes on some 8000 expenditure documents as to 
propriety, and prepares from four to six summary 
reports for the Governor. 
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The Section of Records and Control is manned 
by a head executive in charge of budgetary ac- 
counts who is charged with general supervision 
of the Section, a senior executive in charge of 
inventory maintenance and expenditure document 
review, a junior executive in charge of the admin- 
istration of the personnel classification plan, and 
clerical and stenographic assistance as required. 

The Section of Administrative Planning has 
four major functions: first, in cooperation with 
the several departments, institutions and agencies, 
the Planning Board, the Advisory Legislative 
Council, and the Council on Public Administra- 
tion, it is developing coordinated long-term pro- 
grams for the State services, and plans for the 
financing of these programs ; second, it is assisting 
departments and agencies in the solution of prob- 
lems of internal management and administration 
through cooperation in management surveys; 
third, it is promoting and stimulating the develop- 
ment of facilities for the study of operating meth- 
ods and procedures at the departmental level, thus 
seeking to establish departmental responsibility for 
continuing attention to efficient management; 
fourth, it is collaborating with the Governor in 
working out more effective tools of State man- 
agement, direction and control. The Section of 
Administrative Planning has no routine duties in 
connection with day-to-day budgetary administra- 
tion, but operates entirely on special assignment: 
this is an indispensable feature in the effective 
operation of such a service. 

The Section is staffed by a head executive in 
charge of administrative planning, five associates 
of professional grade, and clerical and stenograph- 
ic assistance as required. An extremely important 
factor in the work of this Section is the availabil- 
ity of a fairly large fluid fund, used for the reten- 
tion of special consultants on problems concerning 
which outside advice is needed. 


BupGET ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


A recently prepared report on the organization 
and activities of the reorganized Division of the 


Budget since february 1939 was not able to con- 


dense the narrative into less than eighty-one pages. 
It is clearly impossible even to touch the high spots 
of operations in this brief paper. Certain major 
conclusions, however, are apparently justified : 

1. The management function of the Division of 
the Budget has been successfully introduced and 
is reasonably well accepted by the State depart- 
ments, institutions and agencies. In many quar- 


ters, particularly in the larger departments where 
problems of administrative management have 
emerged as such, the consultative and advisory 
services of the Division are in constant demand. 

2. The ability of the Governor to guide the ad- 
ministrative mechanism along lines consistent with 
Executive and legislative policy has been decidedly 
increased. 

3. The tools of executive management have 
been definitely improved during the past eighteen 
months. A comprehensive position classification 
and salary standardization plan has been estab- 
lished by executive order. Inventory control of 
property and supplies throughout the State govern- 
ment is rapidly being secured. Allotment pro- 
cedures have been tightened up and reinforced 
through the strengthening of the encumbrance 
system in the State accounting office. Budget esti- 
mates and allotment requests are rapidly being 
shifted from a “last year’s appropriation” to a 
work program basis. Many other auxiliary con- 
trols have been installed and are in operation. 

4. The cash-in-hand values of management sur- 
veys have been clearly demonstrated by experience 
in a number of situations where methods, organi- 
zation and procedures have been reworked in ac- 
cordance with such studies. The reorganization 
of delinquent tax collection procedures netted 
$100,000 additional revenue from this source dur- 
ing the first year of operation, with no increase 
in the cost of administration. Alterations in meth- 
ods of handling electric energy contracts saved 
more than $50,000 the first year. Studies of pro- 
curement methods and commodity standardization 
are estimated to cut costs not less than $125,000 
during the current fiscal year, while analyses of 
motor vehicle control and travel cost reduction 
point the way to savings of not less than $125,000 
a year. The economies instituted as a result of the 
|)ivision’s management studies account, in fact, 
for no inconsiderable part of the $2,000,000 gen- 
eral fund surplus for the biennium just completed. 

5. The idea of long-term fiscal, service and 
physical planning is beginning to take hold in de- 
partmental and institutional management, and in 
legislative thinking. In the long run, the economies 
to be derived from long-term planning are much 
greater, although less tangible and immediate, 
than from any other source. The wastes resulting 
from having built the house according to a bad 
plan, or according to no plan at all, are infinitely 
greater than those resulting from burning the 
bathroom light unnecessarily. 
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6. The concept of departmental responsibility 
for the continuous re-examination of methods, 
procedures and internal organization has gained 
a foot-hold in a number of State agencies and in- 
stitutions, and in at least three of the larger de- 
partments plans for the establishment of pro- 
cedure units are being rapidly matured. 

More important in many respects than the 
tangible evidence of smoother procedures, better 
organization, closer control, larger-than-antici- 
pated surpluses, and the generally increased mo- 
bility and responsiveness of the administrative 
mechanism to the Governor’s policy are the in- 
tangible dividends which the new program is be- 
ginning to pay. Relationships with line agencies 
are improving mainly because facilities are avail- 
able for dealing with their operations on terms 
which they use and understand. Department and 
institution heads are forgetting their poker faces 
in dealing with the Governor’s Office. Moreover, 
departments and agencies are evidencing a strong 
awareness of their integral roles in a great public 
service organization that must function as a unit 
if the public welfare is to be truly served. 


Migration and Resettlement 
(Continued from page 159) 


quite all right in themselves; but it is the system 
that needs overhauling. Here, again, reconstruc- 
tion, rather than resettlement, is indicated; or, to 
phrase it differently, resettlement without recon- 
struction is not enough. 


PLANNING FOR THE FUTURE 


If we refuse to accept the more restrictive of 
these current assumptions, then we must realize 
that the possibilities of resettlement in the West 
have scarcely been explored, much less exhausted. 
Our defensive attitude toward migration is based 
primarily on a set of assumptions which we ac- 
cept at face value; the attitudes, for example, that 
I have described, are the product of this type of 
thinking. Migration does not necessarily increase 
the ratio of unemployed to employed; the per 
capita distribution of income is actually increasing 
in the states that have shown a net increase in 
population through migration. We can absorb a 
much larger influx than we have already unwill- 
ingly received, provided, however, that we plan 
intelligently and that we can win for planning 
thought and technique a much wider scope than, 
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up to the present, has been permitted. We must 
remember, also, as I have endeavored to indicate, 
that dynamic factors are at work in American 
agriculture today. We must plan in relation to 
these changing circumstances and the degree of 
success that can be achieved will be influenced by 
our appraisal of these factors. The time-tables of 
social change have been accelerated ; we must plan 
not only to meet the pressing immediate needs of 
today, but in terms, also, of the reconstruction of 
tomorrow. 


American-Aliens 
(Continued from page 157) 


pose and effect with the Pennsylvania legislation 
have been voided on the grounds of state usurpation 
of federal power. The invalidated California statute 
attempted to institute a system of registration for 
Chinese aliens, interdicting also the future entry of 
these persons. The Michigan statute, by providing 
for the registration of all unnaturalized foreign- 
born residents, and declaring the identification cer- 
tificate issued to be a prerequisite of obtaining em- 
ployment, denied registration to illegal entrants and 
‘undesirable aliens.’’ Despite the latter provision, the 
purpose of which was to implement the enforcement 
of the federal deportation law, the statute was held 
unconstitutional. Thus, rendered of dubious con- 
stitutionality by stare decisis, the Pennsylvania en- 
actment was properly struck down as an invasion of 
the federal precinct. 

“It appears that the statute also fails of validity on 
the alternative ground of conflict with the equal pro- 
tection clause of the Fourteenth Amendment.” 


Since the Federal Government is the one constitu- 
tional authority authorized to deal with the subject of 
alienage and since it is the only governmental unit that 
can deal with it uniformly and effectively on a national 
basis, do you not agree with me that localities should not 
undertake a duplication of the work of the Federal 
Government ? 

On the other hand, in the forthcoming registration 
of aliens under the recently enacted statute, this De- 
partment will not only need but will seek the fullest 
cooperation and assistance from state and local govern- 
ments to carry out this registration in a friendly and 
efficient manner. 

I appreciate very much the opportunity of discussing 
this problem with you and welcome it as an example of 
the cooperation and friendly relations that must exist 
between state and federal governments in times like 
these. 

Sincerely yours, 
Francis Biddle 
Acting Attorney General 


(signed ) 
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NEWS AND VIEWS OF BOOKS 


American Taxes 


Tax Yields—1939. By the Tax Policy League, 1940. 
126 pages, 37 tables, 8 maps and charts. Price $2.50. 
(Available from Tax Policy League, 907 Broadway, 
New York City.) 


The lack of reliable, promptly available and com- 
parable statistics for American state and local govern- 
ments has long handicapped researchers and students 
of government finance. With this volume Tax Policy 
League makes a considerable contribution, by con- 
veniently presenting material which in the past has 
been difficult to obtain. Concerned primarily with state 
tax statistics, the study contains the amounts of taxes 
collected, state by state, and tax by tax, and thus pro- 
vides not only a fruitful source of fiscal information, 
but also a ready answer to the question of what states 
have what taxes. Taxes shared by the states with local 
governments are given in detail, and there are interest- 
ing graphic materials on general aspects of federal and 
state taxation. 

Tax Yields—1939 is a more ambitious edition of an 
annual project inaugurated by Tax Policy League in 
1936 and published for that and the two succeeding 
years as State Tax Yields. This year’s compilation, 
however, has a considerably broader scope. It brings 
together statistics of federal tax collections, tax collec- 
tions in the cities over 300,000 population, and estimates 
for local tax collection, in addition to the information 
concerning the states. 

This data is presented in thirty-seven tables and 
eight ckarts and maps. Some of these materials have 
been subsequently used in Tax Systems published by 
the Tax Research Foundation. The volume records the 
thanks of the editors for the cooperation of tax officials 
from all levels of government. 

Aside from the practical convenience of having a com- 
pilation of available United States tax statistics in one 
volume, the value of this year’s compilation of state 
tax collections has been somewhat diminished because 
of the publication by the Division of State and Local 
Governments of the United States Bureau of the 
Census of similar state tax collection statistics. This 
report, released several weeks earlier than that by 
Tax Policy League, covered later fiscal periods in many 
cases. Nonetheless, Tar Yields—1g3g retains great 
value for its information on the taxes and tax receipts 
shared by the states with their local governments, for 
its data on tax collections in previous years, and for 
the greater amount of detail it gives —David Saxe 
(State GovERNMENT wishes to thank the Tax Policy 
League for tax information, from Tax Yields—1939, 
used in a news item on page 114 of its June issue. ) 


A Southerner Strays North 


A Southerner Discovers New England. By Jonathan 
Daniels. MacMillan, New York. 1940. 385 pages; 
Index. Price $3.00. 


Not so long ago the author of this volume made 
a long journey through his native South. His report 
of this exploration, A Southerner Discovers the South, 
gave evidence that he had travelled with his eyes and 
ears and mind open. But neither in that volume nor in 
A Southerner Discovers New England does his report- 
ing descend to the level of a mere travelogue. He has 
concerned himself with economics as well as geography, 
with WPA and CCC as well as Governors and textile 
manufacturers. He has looked behind the New England 
facade of culture and wealth to see deserted mill towns 
and depleted forests in much the same way that he 
previously probed through the stiff-necked upper crust 
of a Charleston, drugged with dreams of a vanished 
glory. 

Readers may not guess that Mr. Daniels is a news- 
paper man from the literary style of his books, but 
when he is not “discovering” he does a highly creditable 
job of editing The Raleigh News and Observer. Like 
a good reporter, Mr. Daniels studied his subject well 
before his New England journey began. Also like a 
good reporter, he did not always accept the obvious as 
true. 

Jonathan Daniels did not stop being a Southerner 
in New England. He was an alien in many places. His 
report shows that he felt it, and in some instances his 
discovery seems to take on the character of a one-man 
invasion. He denies, for example, the claim that New 
England has a special monopoly of skilled workers. He 
says seriously and perhaps truly: “An aggressive, mili- 
tant, raiding regionalism may serve the South which 
has little to lose and much to gain. But New England 
has much to lose and much to save. Its hand would 
grow weary slapping down the hungry states beyond it. 
The only possible chance it has lies in helping the 
hungry up. I think that last is not only the hope of its 
security, but the test of its civilization.” 

Mr. Daniels’ picture of New England is not alto- 
gether flattering. It is not as skillfully drawn as his 
picture of the South. But it is composed honestly and 
with surprising objectivity. Daniels has proved himself 
a competent observer of the contemporary scene. 

It is to be hoped that this book and others like it 
may help to substitute unity and understanding as be- 
tween the regions and state of the nation for the 
economic sectionalism and provincialism - which have 
created trade barriers and other tendencies toward 
division. 
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THEY SAY 


Democracy Builds 


Sucu endeavors as the thirty-second annual National 
Conference of Governors, which just met in Duluth, 
Minnesota, are useful tools in the building of a better 
democracy. Discussion of mutual problems as well as 
presentation of ways in which individual States have 
met them cannot but be helpful in projecting the whole 
Nation nearer the ideal of efficient and economical 
government. 

An example of this was the exposition by Gov. 
Leverett Saltonstall of the work of the Massachusetts 
Commission on Arbitration and Conciliation, which he 
said had resulted in the Bay State’s experiencing fewer 
strikes in the past three years than any comparable 
industrial commonwealth. Another example was con- 
tained in Gov. John W. Bricker’s description of faults 
in the Ohio tax limit law. 

It was pleasing to note that among the twenty State 
executives present there was solid endorsement of the 
plea of Gov. William H. Vanderbilt of Rhode Island— 
just chosen president of the group for the ensuing year 
—for giving voters an alternative to spoils politicians 
by inducing competent men from other walks to seek 
public office. 

New England, it would seem from its representatives 
at this conference, has already gone a considerable 
way towards realizing this end. Governor Vanderbilt 
himself might be devoting his time to considerably less 
arduous and more grateful tasks were it not for his 
perception of the civic need. 

The same might be said of Governor Saltonstall, 
who serves Massachusetts with a 300-year background 
of family service to the Commonwealth behind him. 
Gov. George D. Aiken, a horticulturist of national 
repute, left the wildflowers to bring his homely philoso- 
phy to Vermont affairs. Gov. Raymond E. Baldwin set 
aside a successful law practice to serve Connecticut. 
Doubtless much the same could be written about others 
at the Conference. 

Boston Christian Science Monitor 


State Barriers to Transport 


NATIONAL defense has always been one of the factors 
presumably warranting generous allocation of federal 
funds for financing major state highways. 

Now, when this factor assumes greater importance 
than at any time since inauguration of federal highway 
aid, the free flow of traffic along the main arteries is 
being seriously impeded by artificial barriers at state 
lines. 

Illinois highway regulations permit a gross truck load 
weight of 72,000 pounds; Kentucky's limit is 18,000 
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pounds, and Tennessee’s is 24,000. To comply with 
state laws, therefore, a shipment leaving Chicago in one 
truck, bound for Nashville, would have to be broken up 
into four truckloads at the Kentucky line, and might 
then be transshipped again into three trucks when enter- 
ing Tennessee ! 

Similar bottlenecks exist at many other state hound- 
aries. 

No one. supposes that a south-bound cargo of military 
supplies, munitions, arms, clothing or food for soldiers 
would ever be so handled—whatever the provisions of 
the state laws—in time of critical emergency. But it is 
equally uneconomic, and against national interest, that 
these barriers should be permitted to impede the flow 
of non-military traffic in such an emergency, or even 
that they should impede that movement in times when 
the emergency is less than critical. 

Federal participation in financing highways provides 


a lever for the enforcement of uniformity, both in 
building and in regulating the use of these arteries. It 
may have to be used. 

Des Moines (1a.) Register 


Taxpaying Ability of the States 


THE vast increase in federal aid (particularly for relief 
purposes) during the last decade and the increasing de- 
mands for federal aid for education bring to the fore 
the question of the taxpaying ability of the various 
states. The demand for federal aid to state and local 
governments arises from two basic conditions: the 
ability of the Federal Government to tax sources of 
revenue not easily reached by state or local govern- 
mental units, and the wide variance of economic re- 
sources among the various states and localities. 

Per capita income is more than four times greater in 
some states than in others. In 1937 it ranged from $207 
in Mississippi to $923 in Delaware. Per capita income ts 
not the only, or the final, index of taxpaying ability, but 
it is perhaps the most important. 

The distribution of income has, however, a marked 
influence on the taxpaying ability of states. For ex- 
ample, though the per capita income in Mississippi and 
Delaware was $207 and $923 respectively, the average 
federal income tax paid in these states, by persons 
paying such tax, in 1937 was $87 and $1,498, respec- 
tively. It would appear from this that the per capita 
taxpaying ability of Delaware was much more than four 
or five times greater than that of Mississippi. A large 
proportion of persons in the poorer state have incomes 
at or below the minimum of subsistence with no margin 
for taxes, whereas an unusually large proportion of per- 
sons in the other state have substantial incomes. . . . 

Tax Policy, May, 1940 
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Record of Uniform State Laws Enacted 


As of July 1, 1940 — See Article on Page 153 
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